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MASONIC MIRROR. 


‘* Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime traths, in the midst of the most 


innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- |) 


erly Love aud Charity.’ '— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


AN ADDRESS. 


(Concluded from pages 89 and 97.) « 


IV. Objection. ‘ The expenses of the Institution 
are too great for poor men.” 


Answer. 1. Not greater than poor men are of- 
ten at, for that which does them little or no good, 
perhaps much hurt. 2. The charitable nature of 
the institution, especially to the widows and orphans 
of masons, refutes this objection. 3. If poverty 
alone is in the way, the hund of relief may assist 
the worthy in entering our sacred temple. 

V. Objection. ‘Some men have grown worse 
since they became Masons.” 

Answer. 1. Some men grow worse after they 
become christians: but apostates should not be 
taken to prove either christianity or masonry a bad 
system. 2. If men are upright when they are 
made masons, the fraternity should not be criminat- 
ed for not foreknowtng that they would backslide. 


VI. Objection. “Masonry does no good, that 
we know of.” 


Answer, 1. 
before them, when they give alms. But thousands 
of the poor and needy, the widows and fatherless 
know ; and the records of lodges will show,—that 
Masonry is a charitable institution. 2. Masonry 
has reformed and restrained from vice, its thousands, 


as well as christianity its ten thousands. [ am ac- 


quainted with a gentleman in Rhode Island, who}. 


was brought to know Christ evangelically, while 
passing through the ceremonies in the higher de- | 
grees of masonry. Indeed it is profane in any man 
to go through our solemnitie; without the fear of | 
the All-seeing, Supreme Architect, upon his mind. 


VII. Objection. ‘Masonry lessens the desires 
of aman for evangelical religion.” 


Answer. 1. None but the blind will value 
moonlight as highly as the brighter beams of the 
sun. Christianity is the sun; Masonry, a light 
borrowed from it, like the moon. 2. If some rest 


in the profession of Masonry, without that christian | 


experience and holiness, to which its ceremonies 
continually point them, their folly and danger is 
only equalled by those professed christians, who 


take up with the name and shadow, instead of the 
vital substance of christianity. 


VIII. Objection. “Political imtrigue, and trea- 
son, have been carried on under the guise of Mason- | 
ry. > 


Masons do not sound a trumpet | 


| Answer. So they have under the guise of reli- 
gion: but this only proves that a wolf may go in 
sheeps’ clothing. The objection hurts not either 
masonry or religion ; it only proves we should be- 
ware of hypocritesin both. 2. Political speculations | 
are never admitted into any regular lodge; and 
“every candidate when initiated, is charged—“< In| 
the State to be a quiet and peaceful subject, true to 
his government, and just to his country; not to 
pammtonanes disloyalty or rebellion, but patiently to | 
submit to legal authority, and conform with cheer- 
| fulness to the government of the country in which 
he lives.” This objection, therefore, like all others 
‘that are brought against our noble institution, when 
| weighed i in the scales of Revelation and Logic, is 


found wanting, in point of candour and sound ar- 


gument, 
| We hope then, that no christian, nor any person 
‘having a respect for christianity, will any longer 


ted, would overthrow Christianity also; for they 
have the same bearing upon one institution thai they 
‘have upon the other. So near akin are these in- 
stitutions, that I hesitate not to aver, Masonry, in 
(its great and leading principles, originated in heav- 
en, and has dwelt on earth, wherever christianity 
has dwelt. Our mystic ceremonies apart, every 
good man is a real mason: not in name and pro- 
fession, perhaps, but, what is much better than 
there can be alone, he is a mason in principle, and |, 
in practice. If I mistake not, every professed ma- 
son among us, is bound to be a christian ; 
allied are masonic and christian principles, he that 
holds to the one cannot forsake the other. ‘T'here- | 
fore, when I hear masonry ridiculed, I judge that 
the same persons would ridicule christianity, were 
they equally unacquainted with it; and to ridicule 
either, is both unwise, and in a high degree profane. |, 


'cannot persuade themselves there is any thing good 
in Free-Masonry : but a want of information is all | 


danger.” 


Christ may have any weight with serious and chris- 
tian people, then as such I would say—I know of | 


| the most pure and tender conscience. Hundreds of 
ministers of Christ, and thousands of evangelical 


} christians, of various denominations in our country, 


are free and accepted masons. And who will be- 
jlieve, that all these watchmen and children of Zion 
would conceal iniquity, that none of them would 
publish it, if there were any in the principles of 
our system ? But living and dying, they acquiesce 
in the rectitude of our masonic theory. Our father 
Washington, and his brother La Fayette, were il- || 
lustrious members of our fraternity. And a large | 
proportion of the brightest ornaments of our repub- 
lic, ever since its foundation, have been honoured 
with the badge of a mason. They have not only 
shone among their brethren in the lodges, but in 
the pulpit, the senate, and at the bar, their wisdom 
and eloquence have fixed the attention and directed 
the steps of millions of their fellow-creatures. In 
‘the field of Mars, on the plains of Neptune, they 
i have thundered terror and destruction to the sons 
‘of darkness and despotism. 


/wage against Masonry such objections, as, if adimit- 


for so} 


I am aware that many serious and pious persons, | | 


nothing in the principles of Masonry that should hurt | 


| Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 1 
‘whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of gaod re- 
port,” masonry approves and recommends. There- 
‘fore, brethren, “those things which ye have both 
learned, and received, and heard, and seen in our 
stitution, do ;” and the Grand Master, whose all- 
_seeng eye pervades the inmost recesses of the hu- 
man heart, will reward us according to our works. 
The Hieroglyphicks of our order teach us the most 
important lessons ; the same as our Saviour taught 
_by his parables and in his sermons; the same as 
prophets and apostles taught. Whether we meet 
on high hills, in deep vales, or elsewhere,—3, 5, 7, 
or more,--the lambskin, guage, and gavel,—the 
square, level and plumb, are standing monitors to 
‘us; and we deserve to be rewarded with a cable, 
uf we receive not with an attentive ear, or keep not 


ina faithful breast, what the instructive tongue of 
wisdom communicates, Remember, brethren, the 
‘sword is pointed at the naked bre: t.—the Sun, 
| Moon, Stars, and Comets, are ous to our 
| Grand Niaster,—remember the and the 
| scythe,—and then, while on of life, 
‘see that you carry with you the po incense, not 
forgetting the beehive ; ; then shall the anchor and 
| ark be your portion, until you come to the spot of the 
| evergreen. If any of us now are like the rough 
ashler, as we come from the quarry of nature, be 
assured, my brethren, none but the perfect ashler i 
ean bear the examination of the Supreme Architect ; i 
‘and therefore we must have our hearts.and lives 
sanctified, according to the rules and designs on 
|our spiritual trestle-board, or, instead of gaining 
admission to the Grand Lodge above, the Grand 
Tyler will assign us our places in the darkness of e 
low twelve. 

Soon will our sun set in the west ; and when the 
king of terrors shall meet us, the hailing sign of , 
“distress given by upright masons who have kept the ‘ 


that such can be charged with; for had they more | badge of a mason unspotted, will elicit from the 
light, which is what they most need, they would |. | Savsenige Master a detachment of vallant and 
say to masons, “follow your Light and fear no || magnanimous Knights to escort us safely through 

If the conversation of a minister of; the dark defiles of death to the pearly gates of 


|New Jerusalem. At those gates we shall not be 
able to give the pass word unless we are good and 
true. Our work will be inspected by the Grand 
| Overseer. O then, let us so execute it, that it shall 
not be rejected, and we miss our reward ! Not an 
impostor can offer his right hand to receive the re- 
ward of the faithful but he will be instantly detect- 
ed. 

«‘ Therefore let us imitate the virtues and graces 
of that holy man, whose anniversary we this day 
celebrate. Death, the great leveller of mankind, 
has brought him down to the dust, where we must 
‘all soon follow him. Would we follow him beyond 
‘the grave, and ascend with him to the mansions of 
love, there to enjoy the light of an eternal day of 
|rest ; we must enter into the spirit of our excellent 
institution, and by the Wisdom of the Supreme be 
‘directed ; by his Strength be enabled ; and by the 
Beauty of virtue be incited, to perform the obliga- 
tions enjoined on us.” To be masons in name and 
profession only, is the sure way to be beaten with 
many stripes ; for such know our Master’s will and 
do it not. And asthe most effectual way of answer- 
ing all objections to our institution, is, to act always 
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1. 


consistently with its principles, may we, as masons, 
let our light shine before men, that they may see 
our goods works, and judging the tree by its fruit, 
acknowledge the excellency of our ancient and 
honourable system. 

Gentlemen and ladies : may the honest frankness 
with which we avow our principles, the boldness 
with which we defend them, the candour and sin- 
cerity which we profess in common with you, even 
be reciprocated by the candour and consideration 
which your patient attention at this time indicates 
you are disposed to exercise towards us. And 
brethren ; may the word of exhortation now given 
in the sincerity of my heart, be accepted : may we 
all so cultivate the masonic virtues and christian 
graces, that the Grand Master may say to each of 
us, at last—‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

So mote it be. Amen. 


Officers of Monitor Lodge, in Waltham, install- 
ed, January, 5826. 

Lowell Adams, R. W. Master, 
Timothy Davis, W. Senior Warden, 

. Luke Fiske, W. Junior Warden, 
Elisha Crehore, ‘Treasurer, 
Willard Adams, Secretary, 
Elijah Smith, Jr. Senior Deacon, 
Isaac Parker, Junior Deacon, 
Uriah Hagar, Senior Steward, 
Leonard Smith, Junior Steward, 


Isaac is, Marshall, 
Nath’. Emerson, Tyler, 
Dewit€@linton Encampment intituted at Ports- 
mouth, N° anuary 13th, 1826, under the direc- 


tion of the following officers; 
M. E. Sir Joseph W. White, Gr. Com. 

«© Sir Samuel Cushman, Gen. 

“ Sir John B. Hill, Capt. Gen. 
Sir Elisha C. Crane, Prelate. 
Sir John Bennett, Senior Warden. 
Sir Robert Smith, Junior Warden. 
Sir Thomas Hale, Treas. & Recorder. 
Sir James Pike, Standard Bearer. 
Sir Samuel Huse, Warder. 


Officers in the Boston Council of Royal and Se- 


lect Masters for the ensuing year. 
Abr’m. A. Dame, Esq. M. J. G. M. 
Edward A. Raymond, R. J. G. M. 
Sewell Fisk, J. G. M. 
Joshua Holden, M. E. 
Thomas Payson, R. 
Asa Bugbee, C. C: 
John M‘Kim, M. G. 
William Bittle, S. 
Ebenezer Oliver, 'T. 
John Howe, Committee of 
Asa Bugbee, Finance. 


The annual election of the officers for Concord 
Lodge, No. 15, Cleaveland, Ohio, took place in 
December last, when the following Brethren were 


duly elected. They were installed on the 27th. 
Jarvis F. Hanks, W. M. 
Walter Filley, S. W. 
Philo Taylor, Jr. W. 
Peter M. Woddell, Tr. 
Eleazer Waterman, Sec’y. 
Chas. Frisbie, S. D. 
Rufus Dunham, Jr. D. 
Jesse W. Tuttle, 
Henry Kellifer, Stewards. 
John Cnapp, Tyler. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


“ 


Search, undismayed, the dark profound 
Where Nature works in secret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant change 

Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 
Then say, “nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder?——’ 


For the Mechanics’ Intelligencer. 

Heat or Caroric.—Perhaps there is no subject 
in science, which has attracted the particular attention 
and involved the profound research of so many great 
men as heat. There isa diversity of opinion among Phi- 
losophers as to the cause and nature of caloric. Some 
consider it as merely the effect of a vibratory or intes- 
tine motion among the particles of common matter.— 
Others suppose it to be a material and distinct substance, 
existing independently of any other. Of these two opin- 
ions the latter appears to be the most prevalent. Of the 
opponents to the latter opinion at the present time, per- 
haps Sir Humphrey Davy is the most strenuous ; he does 
not believe inthe separate entity of caloric, has with 
his usual sagacity bro’t forward many arguments, found- 
ed in part on experiment, conducive to refute the doc- 
trines advanced by those who do believe in the material- 
ity of caloric. It has been asked by many, that if heat, 
or the matter of heat isin reality a distinct substance, 
why is it not, in common with other substances possess- 
ed of weight and volume. 
have been made with a view of ascertaining this import- 
ant and unsettled point ; but as yet they have been un- 
successful. Our countryman, Count Rumford, has made 
many experiments upon this subject; but his, like others, 
failed. Count R. went so far as to say, after he had 
made his experiments, ‘‘we may safely conclude that all 
attempts to discover any effect of heat upon the apparent 
weights of bodies, will be fruitless.”’ If caloric is pos- 
sessed of weight, our ignorance cf the fact must be as- 
cribed to its extreme tenuity, and the imperfections of 
all our instruments hitherto made and used with a view 
of ascertaining it. There a few properties in which 
heat is analogous with light—such as being reflected by 
polished surfaces, and refracted by transparent bodies : 
but these phenomena prove them to be distinct.—- 
Heat and light when associated as in common fire, may, 
with facility be separated. During the union of Caloric 
with bodies, and during the abstraction of caloric from bo- 
dies, there is always a corresponding change in the vol- 
umes of them ; its union, as might be expected, enlarges 
the volume, and its abstraction diminishes the volume. 
There are two substances in pature, which do not appear 
to be strictly governed by this law of expansion ; viz.— 
water andclay. The expansion of water accompanying 
its transition into ice, isa phenomena which every cold 
day gives birth to, and which most every one must have 


24TH or JunE.—We learn that Hiram Lodge, 
Lexington, Ms. will celebrate the 24.h of June next 
as a day of Masonic festivity. ‘The Lodges gener- 


ally are invited to attend, Particulars hereafter. 


observed. Water at the temperature of forty degrees, 
has its maximum of density ; if cooled below or heated 
above this temperature, it in both cases expands in pro- 
portion to the heat added and abstracted. Now if water 
was obedient to the common laws of expansion, it would 
occupy the least space when in the state of ice, being 
then in its most simple state, that is, containing the least 


quantity of caloric. It appears evident, from the exper- 
' iments of Dr. Black to whom the science of heat is deep-| 


Very delicate experiments 


ly indebted, that water in the act of congealing gives out 
140 degrees of caloric ; and ice when liquifying absorbs 
from the surrounding media, 140 degrees of caloric. It 
is well known that clay by being subjected to heat, con- 
tracts in its dimensions as it is progressively exposed to 
greater degrees. All clay contains a portion of water 
essential to its composition, which above the tem pera- 
ture of 212 degrees must necessarily be converted into 
steam or vapour and thus pass off. Hence we have rea- 
son to suppose that the contraction of clay in this way 

is produced by the expulsion of the water after its ies 
version into steam. If the clay should be exposed to 
heat until all its water is evaporised, and all volatile 
matters disengaged, then doubtless it would obey the 
common laws of expansion. If water strictly speaking 
is an exception to the general Jaw of expansion, itis the 
only one with which we are acquainted. But it is not 
admitted by all philosophers to be an exception. Ad- 
mitting caloric to be a distinct substance, possessing 
both gravity and volume, it would seem natural to sup- 
pose that the addition of heat to bodies increases them in 
volume exactly equal to the volume of the heat added : 
and the abstraction of heat from bodies, diminishes em 


in volume, exactly equal to the volume of heat abstract- 
ed. 


A VOTARY OF SCIENCE. 


The following improvements in stgam-boat ma- 
chinery have recently been made in England,— 


They are worthy the attention of steam-boat own- 
ers in this country. | 


The boilers are proved by a pressure of 200 Ibs. 
to the square inch ; the common working pressure 
is 25 lbs.; there are two safety valves, one for the 
Engineer and one for the captain, which “blow” at 
ahout 35 lbs.; but in adition to this, there is a won- 
derful safeguard lately adopted; there is a valve of 
4inches diameter which is filled with a column of 
Mereury that will resist a pressure of 60 Ibs.; but 
immediately it gets beyond that, the Mercury is 
forced out, and the diameter of the valve is suffi- 
cient for the whole of the generated steam to escape; 
thus rendering it impossible (with the most eommon 
attention) to burst the boiler, even if there were 
any danger without this great safeguard. In the 
event of fire inthe Engine Room, it will be so en- 
closed by bulk-heads of three inch plank, caulked, 
that the room can be instantly filled with water 
without inconvenience to the passengers, and the 


Cabins will by these means be kept cooler than 
heretofore. 


Giazinc Eartuenware.—M. Rochinski, a man- 
ufacturer of earthenware at Berlin, has found a var- 
nish or glazing for common pottery, which after 
trials made in the presence of the College of Med- 
icine Offers nog danger in regard to health, 
and resists the action of acids, This glazing is 
compesed of five parts of litharge, two parts of well 
purified clay, and one part.of sulphur. These sub- 
stances are pulverised, and mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of caustic alkaline lie, (soap-maker’s li- 
quor,) so asto form a mixture fit to be readily ap- 
plied on the earthenware, and to cover it equally 


all over. Carefully baked, these wares offer no 


trace of lead. 


Query on Tinning old Iron vessels. 


Mr. Editor—Can you, or any of your feaders in- — 


form me, whether any person in this city will under- 
take to restore the tinning upon cocking vessels of 
iron from which it has been rubbed by use? The 
operation is, I know, easily performed on copper, 
but I have not been able to get the workmen to un- 
dertake it on iron, some of them have declared 1t 


to be impossible. Is thiscorrect, and why? W. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


THE CABINET. 


ENGINEER NO. 6. 
 Hadblo come hombre.’ 1 speak as man. St. Paul. 
Homo sum; Aumani nihil a me alienum putes * 
{am a man; and being human, | respect humanity. 
—" A creature so glorious in mind, and in frame.’ 


Sheridan. 
What a picce of work is man' How noble in reason: 
how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehen- 


sion, how like a god !” Shakspeare. 


__-N. Y, Promenading Party—Gens de Cabiner—Selectons,— 


MAN. 
To trace the system, in its various parts,— 
(That ‘little kingdom, man,’’ that microcosm, ) 
And all its wonderous, multitudinous 
Constituents— properties—and varieties,— 
Inspires devout and reverent homage, 
To the Great First Cause—most adorable— 
Parent suPREME of universal Nature.”’ 


Man is a living miracle !——- 
Witness the innumerous components — 
Combinings and consolidations, 

In the whole aggregate identity, 

And the firm, beauteous, admirable 
Superstructure of a living being! 


‘* A combination and a form, indeed,’’ 
Of multifarious anatomy ;— 


Subject to full and fair analysis, 
By mortal ken: 
(As, in all beings’ sure mortality ! 

When the great Chymist, Death, decomposing 

This ‘‘ tenement of clay’’—shall loose the bands, 
Ligamets, loops, rivets, pivots, swivels, 

And elastic springs and clasps, imbodied, 
Inwrought, imbricated, and enamel’d, 

In man’s materiality ;————all which, 

In the one grand chain of involution, 

Do now sustain ‘‘ the active principle’? — 

‘* Vital essence,’’ and mysterious spirit ; 

In this ‘* time’s state’’—the cradle of its hopes, — 
Cherish’d and honor’d, as wispom’s noblest work,— 
In the frame and fabric of humanity :— 

Its sequel--glorious consummation— 
Lire!) 


Most astonishing design and wisdom : 

What immensity of fibrous cordage— 

Complex, intervolved, and interlacing 
Over-lashings, tension, tenacity, 

Pliancy, compactness and endurance ! 

The bone, flesh, cartilage,—joints, muscles, nerves, 
The sinews, tendons—arteries, and veins,— 

Limbs, lobes, and auricles,-and superficies ; 

With all their myriads of sensitive, 

Lifeful, delicate, intwining tendrils ;— 

Laminated in the fairest colorings, 

And all the essentia! decorations 

Of univalves, ivory, and volutings, 

In silken drapery—golden lustre 

And elegant luxuriance ! 
Exact symmetry and adaptation, 

Just proportion, convolution, action, 
Complicate, adhesive, full, free, graceful, 

All harmony ! and in corresponding 

Figure, form, shape, size—each answering each, 
On either side—in truest equipoise ; 

And all with flexile, porous, polish’d coatings 
Of such differing, varying textures, 

In wisdom, strength and beauty—overlaid ! 
And still the great design kept good,—that man 


Should “bear the image of his CReEaror,’’— 
Perrection !—No addition can be made, 
Nor diminution, but makes the being, 

In his integral nature — form—stature— 
Dimensions—constitution—incomplete ! 


What skill —-what richness and variety ; 

A pediment of perfect workmanship ! 

Look in his Face,—contemplate all his powers, 
Traits, features, senses, and intelligence ; 
These prove him HuMAN—a noble fabric 

Of wispom, infinitely Great and Good ! 


Note—the passions’ — emotions’—expressions’ 
Elasticity and variations ; 

The hues and tints, between the guilty pulse,—- 
And the suffusing blush of Innocence ; 


The dark, deep’ning shades of crime—ferocious,— 


And of Amiableness—the brilliant 
Radiations ; the dread shadowings of vice,— 
And charms and graces of sublime virtuE! ~ 


Then wisely consider 
The Heart replete—that bank of sensations ; 
Source of rational and richest feelings ; 
Fountain of life’s pulsations, health and joy ; 
Sanctuary of faith, hope, charity ; 

Temple of Devotion and the VinrvEs ; 
The altar of Nature’s incense ; Love’s palace ; 
The tribunal of Conscience; Honor’s fortress ; 
Th’ inspired volume of Moral Principle; 

The great reservoir of vitality,— 

And ballance power of all its operations ! 


Then the Mind—its instincts and capacities, 
Volitions, apprehensions, ambition; 

Region of perceptions and ideas ; 

The bright hemisphere of light and knowledge ; 
Exchequer of funded aquisition ; 

Splendid wardrobe of ingenuity ; 

Shield of strength; mirror of human glory ; 
Pavilion of the soul,—its throne of state; 

* Recess of wisdom; Fancy’s airy hal! ; 

«« The seat of thought;”’ the citadel of wit; 
And grand sensorium of INTELLEcT:— 


Receiving their impressions thro’ that ‘‘ organ 
Of universal communication,’’ 

The Eye—a formation, most wonderful; 

And Ear—a spiral concave, marvellous ; 
With their integuments, guards and garniture; 
And most perfect mechanism! 

With Touch, and Tase, and Sense of vivid tact, 
And all with surest vital aptitude— 
Wakeful-—watchful—forceful activity ; 
Writing on all the lines and Jineaments 

Of the conuntenance-—-NaTuRkE’s sympathies; 
And Nature’s choicest sensibilities. 


Then in supreme beneficence—-behold— 
Man’s better seLF, in Woman’s richest love, — 
Elegance, refinement, beauty, virtue, 
Complaisancy, tenderness, and kindness ; 
Paragon of al] that’s fair and lovely ; 

Peerless in every grace and excellence; 

The pride of life ; human angel-nature ; 

A master-work-improvement of our race ; 

And the world’s ornament, delight and glory ! 


And again, the loved image of ourselves — 
Inrancy—fond pledges of affection— 
Innocence, purity, and blooming health-~ 
Grateful anticipations—blissful promise— 
Blessings, and interests and happipess! 


Over and around, a smiling ProvipEnczr— 
Beaming in splendor, benignant, happy, 
Paternal, and divinely kind and good ; 


Creation, Preservation, Redemption !— 
Oh! delightful—exhaustless themes! 


Merciful heaven ! how can man be Sceptic, 

Atheist, or Infidel—when, in himself, 

Such strength of argument confirms the fact, 

That Man is HeEAvEeN’s peculiar work, and care, 
Gop is Love.”’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Concluded from page 3. 
A writer in the Mirror of Taste, a periodical 


work devoted to the drama and published in Phila- 
delphia, admits ‘that there is nothing more potent 
to debase and corrupt the minds of a people, than 
a licentious stage. In servile compliance with the 
reigning taste, the greatest poets have abandoned 
true fame, and discarded much of their literary 
merit. Otway and Dryden sunk into the most 
mean and criminal slavery to it—the former with 
the greatest powers for the pathetic ever possessed 
by any man, Shakespeare excepted, has left behind 
him plays which in an almost equal degree excite our 
admiration and contempt, our indignation and our 
pity. It is charitable to suppose that his poverty, 
and not his will consented.—But Dryden had no 
such excuse to his subserviency to pecuniary ad- 
vantage, or for the detestable licentiousness of his 
comedies. Had Juvenal lived at that period he 
would have scourged Dryden out of society. 
Dramatic authors and managers are as much 
disposed to increase the means whereby they live, 
at the present time, as they were in the licentious 
reign of Charlesthe second. Ofthis we have abun- 
dant proof from the pieces selected for stage repre- 
sentation. | 
Theatrical exhibitions are pe@uliarly fascinating 
and generally excite an unusual degree of interest 
in those who frequent them.—The excitement pro- 
duced by plays but seldom subserve the cause of 
virtue or morality, as those who have been in the 
habit of visiting the theatre must admit. The most 
vulgar plays generally excite the greatest applause, 
while those of more sterling merit require powerful 
aid from the best talent of superior actors, to render 
them even tolerable with the audience. 
led 
| COWPER TO SAMUEL ROSE, ESQ. 
The Lodge, June 8, 1790. 
My dear Friend—Among the many who love and 
esteem you, there is none who rejoices more in your 
felicity than myself; far from blaming, | commend 
you much for connecting yourself, young as you are 
with a well chosen companion for life. Entering 
on the state with uncontaminated morals, you have 
the best possible prospect of happinyss, and will be 
secure against a thousand temptations, to which at 
an early period of life, in such a Babylon as you 
must necessarily inhabit, you would otherwise have 
been exposed. I see it too in the light that you do, 
as likely to be advantageous to you in your profes- 
sion. Men of business have a better opinion of a 
candidate for employment who is married, because 
he has given bond to the world as you observe, and 
‘to himself, for diligence, industry and attention. 
It is altogether therefore a subject of much congra- 
tulation, and mine, (to which I add Mrs. Unwin’s) 
is very sincere. Samson at his marriage, proposed@ 
riddle to the Philistines. Iam no Sampson, neither 
are you a Philistine, yet expound to me the fol- 
lowing if you can. What are they which stand at a 
distance from each other, and meet without moving. 
Should you be so fortunate as to guess it, you may 
propose it to the company, when you celebrate your 
nuptials ; and if you can win thirty changes of rai- 
ment by it as Samson did by his, let me tell you they 


will be no contemptible acquisition toa new begin- 
ner, 
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an obscure street, and finally to his miserable lodg- 


[Vou. at. 
THE REPOSITORY. | Seated in my arm chair, by a fire, I 
= selitadthanadtaainiataiaia tte meee Houri, there was a cast of thought upon her fine love to ruminate over the events, which occurred in 
—— : face, that pictured to the heart the deprecating the first dawn of a life, which was spent in the usual 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


My Grandfather's Legacy. | 


Tue Law Surt.— Well met! I exclaimed, joy- 
ously, as I encountered my old college friend, 
Charles Morton, one morning; in Oxford street © 
‘Why Charles, looking on your happy countenance | 
recalls the gladsome days of youth and merriment.’ 

‘Is mine indeed a happy countenance ?’ asked 
Morton, as, after a hearty shake, he withdrew his’ 
hand from mine; and he uttered the question in| 
such an accent of bitter heartbrokenness, that I in- 
voluntarily paused to look on him, ‘There were) 
still the same fine features—deep eye, aquiline nose, | 
and lofty brow, which had gained for him in his 
youth the appellation of ‘the handsome Morton ;’ 
but care had paled his cheek, and after I had gazed 
at him for a moment, I almost imagined that :t had 
bowed his tall and graceful figure. 

‘Charles,’ I uttered painfully, ‘you are ill.’ 
‘Yes, my friend, replied Morton, with mournful 
earnestnes, ‘I am indeed ill—sick at heart—a dis- 
ease Which knows no remedy.’ 

I asked the cause of his unhappiness. He felt 
that the question was one of friendship, not curiosi- | 
ty ; and he told me of his sorrows like a man who 
had the miserable satisfaction of feeling that although 
unfortunate, he was not degraded. | 

He was an orphan, dependant on a rich and par- 
simonious relative. On leaving college, he had 
induced theonly, daughter of a wealthy baronet to 
elope with him, and her father had resented the! 
action evento his@eath hour, Morton’suncle, with | 
the caprice“imeident on avarice, bequeathed to him | 
but a poor pittance, almost inadequate to the sup-|| 
port of nature, and thus Charles, in a few short), 
months, beheld the woman of his heart in all, save || 


his affections, a beggar! He had been induced to || 
mortgage his slender annuity, and to dispute the' 
will of the lady’s father. ‘I have done it,’ con-| 
cluded Morton in a hollow tone; ‘I have become | 
the victim of a law suit. Alicia and my boy are| 
the sacrifices of my credulity—but till to-day I mad- 
ly clung to a hope, wild and chimerical enough to | 
satisfy the raving fancy of a lunatic—and to-day, one | 
more merciful than his fellows, told me there was— || 
no hope. Ina few hours the fiat goes forth, and 1| 
am taught that utter rain will be the result. For, 
myself, I care not—but Alicia, bred in affluence, 
the child of luxury and indulgence’—and he smote 
his brow, and trembled with the excess of his emo- 
tion. 

‘Do not despair while even a shadow of trust 
remains, I urged, gently, ‘Charles, for Alicia’s 
sake—for your son’s, you must hope on ; let us re-| 
turn to your wife, if you are thus moved, what must 
be her suffering 

A flush of the deepest crimson overspread the 
countenance of Morton ; then, bursting into a hys- 
terical laugh, he himself directed my attention to it, 
as he exclaimed bitterly: ‘Do you not see how 
my impotent pride rushes to arms, when a friend 
would look on the wretchedness that will ere long 
be food for the cold eye of an unpitying world ?— 
and yet—’ and he held me back a moment, and 
the glow of memory brightened his countenance 
and flashed in his dark eyes: ‘You will not see 
Alicia as I have seen her—as she once was—as she 
will be no more!’ This vision of present wretched- 


'\sadness of the recording angel when noting down 


the trespasses of man——her dress was homely, even 
to wretchedness, but what had dress availed to such 
a face and form? The long braids of raven hair 


that pressed her forehead, were lost beneath a close | 


cap of the purest white; her child played at her 
knee plump and rosy, unconscious of present troubles, 
and thoughtless of those to come. ‘Never did 1 
bow so low before a titled beauty on a first meeting, 
as I did before the wife of Morton! On our en- 
trance, Charles had thrown himself upon a chair, 
and with his face buried in his hands sobbed aloud. 
Alicia was beside him—her white arms encircled 
his neck—her lips pressed his brow—I was forgot- 
ten! 

At length Morton raised his head, and his eye 
fell on me as [ stood in the centre of the apartment. 
* Alicia, speak to him,’ he murmured in an unearth- 
ly tone, ‘our own sorrows are enough ; why should 
we spread their pestilence abroad ?? She approach- 
ed me, and at the moment Morton’s child playfully 
clung to his knees—hurriedly he grasped the little 
innocent, and raising him up at arm’s length, he 
exclaimed : ‘Charles, unhappy victim of a father’s 
weakness—you are a beggar!’—Pleased with the 
rapidity of the motion, and the emphatic accents of 
his father, the import of which he guessed not, the 
child laughed gaily in his face. Morton could not 
bear this; in a frenzy of emotion he would have 
rushed from the room; Alicia, like his guardian 
angel, held him back. She had not shed a tear ; 
her bosom heaved wildly, and her cheek was death- 
ly pale, but still she spoke with fearful calmness. 

‘ Alicia,’ said the unhappy Charles, as subdued 
by the violence of his own emotion, he remained 


| passively in her embrace, ‘why do you cling to 


me ? have I not drawn the world’s scorn down upon 
you 

‘If the world indeed scorn us, my love,’ said the 
young wife, tenderly, ‘let us be every thing to each 
other, and the sting will be unfelt.’ 

At this moment a quick step was heard upon the 
stairs—the door yielded to the pressure of a heavy 
hand, and with a smile of honest joy upon his coun- 


| tenance, a man in a mean habit entered the room. 


‘ You have gained your case, Mr. Morton,’ he utter- 
ed hastily—and I heard no more. A wild laugh 
burst from the lips of Charles, and he strained the 


| senseless form of his wife to his breast with frightful 


violence. 


I was slowly sauntering in Pall Mall, but three 
days ago, when from the window of a handsome 
chariot a fair hand motioned my approach. For a 
moment I looked incredulousty at the lofty brow, 
kissed at intervals by a superb, snow white plume ; 
at the raven hair, hung in glossy and luxuriant 
ringlets ; at the mild dark eyes, gleaming with tem- 
pered brightness; but, in the next instant, a large 
tear swelled in them. I was in doubt no longer ; 
it was Alicia; and as I extended my hand, her 
boy twined his little fingers around one of mine, and 


I drew my hat over my eyes to conceal my weak- 
ness. 


A Practicat Joxe.—A mischievous English 
rider, who happened to sleep at an inn with an 
Irishman, whose naked leg was hanging over the 
bed, wantonly buckled a spur round his ancle, In 


ness darkened the tablet of memory, and with an 
expression of subdued feeling, he led in silence to 


ing : the creaking stairs gave notice of our approach 


tossing about in his slumbers, Pat drew his foot 
across the other leg, and mangled it most cruelly. 
On discovering his situation, he knocked up the 
boot-jack, and swore at him for “an awkward 


to the young and heart-striken wife, and on our en- 


scoundrel, for taking off his boots and letting a spur 
remain.” 


‘occupations of youth. It seems but yesterday, when 
i with my bundle of books, walked up to the white 


school house on the summit of the hill, which led 


\from the village where I then resided. The form 
of many a youth which trudged through the deep 
snow, chilled with the cold, or perhaps trembling 
under the apprehension of a flogging, seemed to rise 
dimly before my eyes. Alas! where are they now ? 
Some who were the joy of a parent’s thoughts, and 
whose distinguished conduct, and ripening genius, 
promised future usefulness, and brightened the ex- 
pectation of an aged father, have descended to the 
tomb, and hastened the dissolution of a fond mother. 
‘Others plunging themselves into the vortex of dis- 
/sipation, have disappointed the expectation of their 
too partial friends, and brought themselves to dis- 
'grace and misery. A few, alas, very few, are now 
the ornaments of our country, the joy and solace of 
their parents, and a blessing to mankind. But 
amidst all these associations, there is one which is 
peculiarly dear, and tends to awaken many emotions, 
‘and many a rising tear. Henry Western was a 
youth whose amiable disposition, benevolent heart, 
and commendable deportment, endeared him to his 
schoolmates, and raised the expectation of his friends. 
Engaging in his manners, and studious in his habits, 
respectful to his superiors, and mild to all, he was 
almost universally beloved. But it was soon per- 
ceived, even by his most partial friends, that his 
health was rapidly declining, his strength wasting 
away, and dropping insensibly tothe grave. There 
was one, Whose company was peculiarly agreeable 
to him, and who was a constant inquirer after his 
health. When he was sick, she was melancholy— 
when he was weil, she was as sprightly as the lark, 
and would strive by every means to raise his droop- 
ing spirits. But in vain. <A disease which proved 
unusually destructive to the village, carried off the 


lovely youth of 15. Mary never was joyful after- 
sang em, smile which formerly played upon her 
lips, when conversing with her beloved Henry, was 


changed for the placid, serene countenance of a 
matron. Ina few years, she retired from society, 
and engaged in the instruction of youth, and de- 
lighted in teaching “the young idea how to shoot.” 
Many a day have I rambled through the woods, in 
company with Henry, and sought to dissipate the 
\cloud from his brow. Many an afternoon have 
|we climbed the rugged steep, or traced the mean- 
\derings of some purling rivulet, or reclined uncon- 
scious of ill on its banks, or wandered unguided 
through the dark recesses of the forest. How often 
did he disclose to me the secret of his heart, and 
‘brighten at the idea of possessing the object of his 
affection. Well do I remember, when we an- 
‘ticipated the day we should arrive at an age suita- 
ble to participate in the labours of manhood, and 
\blest with conjugal felicity, might pursue the jour- 
ney of life in serenity, But that day never came 
my friend. 

? These reflections, though sad, are “like the mu- 
‘sic of Carrol; sweet, but mournful to the soul.” 
| They remind us of the days of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
Those who cannot relish such gloomy ideas, know 


nought of what the Bard of Morven called “the Joy 
of Grief.” 


Aw Irish Sattor’s Prayer.—An honest Hiber- 
nian tar, a great favourite with the gallant Nelson, 
jused to pray in these words every night when 
‘he went into his hammock :—« God be thanked, 

[ never killed any man, nor no man ever killed 


me——God bless the world, and success to the na- 
vy.” 
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THE HIVE. 


“ Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its favor.” 


TALKING FOR TALKING’s SAKE.—A wit, who 
had just come out of the House of Commons, being 
asked what was going on there, replied, ** nothing, 
only my lord CasTLeReaGH ts airing his vocabula- 
ry,” a very good excuse for speaking about nothing, 
or speaking to no purpose, although lord CastLe- 
REAH Was seldom liable to either of these imputa- 
tions. An orator may air his rhetoric asa dandy 
does his coat, in order that moths may not spoil its 
integrity. 

If practice, therefore, be essential to oratorical 
success, [and speaking loud was according to Crc- 
ERO, a healthful practice, and promoted digestion, 
we would recommend these dyspeptics in eloquence 
to use the open air. Green fields, and moss clad 
fountains have been, time immemorial, the haunts 
of genius, and it was to the groves that Numa re- 
paired to hold inspired converse with Eerrra, 

‘* Happy the man who strings his tuneful lyre, 

Where woods and brooks, and breathing fields inspire.”’ 

There is a pleasure in making a noise in the 
solitude of the woods. He must be eloquent, who 
finds the the trees lifting, their branches to support 
his opinions, and the silent and astonishing birds a- 
bandoning their music for his own; and then he 
has none to answer him, except Ecuo, which is on 
his own side, and what is Fame but an Echo; and 
according to Tasso Echo is Fame; and therefore 
here are at once attained all the desiderata of an 
orator—an attentive auditory, a favorable hearing, 
and a lasting reputation. For trees, let it be re- 
membered, are much more durable than men, and 
retain impressions as long as they live, though it be 
for centuries; and if there be among them at the 
time of these oratorical displays, as in all probabili- 
ty there must be, any of the species of birds called 
Jack Daws, these, according to Hesiop, can each 
of them bestow in propria persona, nearly a thou- 
sand years of immortality. Even wood, that is cut 
down and dead, according to Horace, is a symbol 
of longevity; forthe liquor, which you once put in- 
to acask, you are sure to find its flavor in it long 
after the liquor is gone. Besides, there is nobody 
to cough, the birds have no colds, natural nor artifi- 
cial—there is nobody to scrape—the beasts have 
better use for their feei—wnor can the audience 
walk off, being patriotically attatched to the soil, 

But, although all that we have written be assent- 
ed to, as we presume it will be, it may be asked by 
some querulous lawyer, cut bono, these observations. 
Why, if it be true, that the woods are the best pla- 
ces for making gratuiiuus speeches, and practising 
the gymnastic rehearsals of the tongue, it follows 
that the capitol at Washington is not; and yet 
it is often made so—and although uncharitable men 
will laugh, and rude men will scrape, and polite 
men will smile, and-drowsy men will sleep, and im- 
patient men will yawn, and faithful reporters will 
reveal, and a sensible people will hold his efforts in 
lasting ridicule—the man.“ airs his vocabulary” a- 
midst all these annoyances. How much. better to 


|| least as high as the clouds, “« Sic itur ad Astra.” 


talk to the Potomac, as Demosthenes did to the sea, 


and then the vapors of eloquence mingling with the 
vapors of the stream, would attain an elevation at 


Or why not spout on the banks of the Tiber, not to 
the “ chafed and angry Tiber,” when Cagsar had 
nearly been drowned in it; but the quiet passive 
sleeping Tiber, that neither wakes nor moves, and 
therefore requires the spirit of eloquence to arouse 
it. 

Let us hope, therefore. to find, in future, that 
Mr. , of , yesterday delivered his speech 
near Mount Vernon, and was heard with deep at- 
tention. Mr. ———— spoke near Bladensburg, of 
course on the opposite side of the question—both 
were, no doubt, pleased with themselves, and the 
debates of the House were happily unmolestedly ei- 
ther. The public, it is true, would, in that event, 
lose many of those frequent exhibitions, at which 
** folly claps her hands, and wisdom stares;? but 
the object of these talking gentlemen would be at- 
tained with perfect facility, with little annoyance, 
and without the loss of reputation. 


Curistmas Amusements.—The Game of twen- 
ty.—This game may be familiar to some of our 
readers, as it has given rise toa great variety of 
recreations founded on the same principle. One of 
these called “‘ Comment I? aimez vauz,” is, we be- 
lieve, a very great favorite. ‘The game of twenty, 
is, however, greatly superior, from the scope it 
gives for the display of the acquirements of the par- 
ty engaged in science, natural history, biography, 
&e 


The principle of the game is, that a person hav- 
ing thought of something under one of the three 
heads, animal, vegetable, or mineral, is questioned 
by another with the view of discovering his thought, 
but as he is only allowed twenty questions, upon 
pain of forfeit, he is obliged to husband them well, 
and take care that no superfluous or unnecessary 
ones are asked, this, with the accompanying ex- 
ample, will render the game intelligible. 


Q. Ist. To which of the three kingdoms of na- 
ture does your thought belong—the animal, the 
vegetable, or the mineral? 


A. ‘The animal. 

Q. 2 The rational or irrational? 

A. The rational. 

Q. 3d. Male or female? 

A. Male. 

Q. 4th. Is he living? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 5th. What countryman is he? 

A. Scotchman. 

Q. 6th. To what rank does he belong, King, 
Lords, or Commons? 


A. Commons. 

Q. 7th. What trade or profession does he fol- 
low? 

A. The Law. 

Q. 8th. For what is he distinguished? 

A. For his writings. 

Q. 9th. What is the general nature of his wri- 
tings. 

A. Historical novels, and poetry. 

Q. 10th. Have his writings been generally well 


received, and a source of emolument to him? 

A. Both. 

Q. llth. Are his writings distinguished by a 
good or bad tendency? 
A. Decidedly good, 


Q. 12th. Have any honors been conferred on) 
him in consequence, and what? 

A. He has been created a baronet, and has gil 
perienced other marks of Royal favor. 


Questioner.—-Your thought is Sir Walter Scott. 


Home—however mean—-my birth place, seat of 
my fathers—the old fire side-—it matters not where 
—if on Afric’s burning sands, Arab deserts, in the 
Caffree’s hut, or the Indian cabin. That place is 
home where I drew my infant breath—where lie 
the bones of my fathers—where my mother chid, 
and where, for youthful tricks, my father chastised 
me——that place is home—I will not forget it. In 
climes distant, if oceans roll between—if the thun- 
dering cannon roars, and death points his darts at 
me, I think of it. If I forget it, let my friends 
forget me. 


Frienpsuip.-—The noblest part of a friend, said 
old Feltham, is an honest boldness in the notifying 
of errors, He that tells me of a fault, aiming at 
my good, I must think him wise and faithful—wise 
in spying that which I see not ; faithful in a plain 
admonishment, not tainted with flattery. 


Eyes.—Dr, Franklin observed, “The eyes of 
other people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but 
myself were blind, I should want neither fine clothes, 
fine houses, nor fine furniture.” 


Roya. Joxe.—His Majesty the King of England 
has been graciously pleased to utter a good mer- 
chantable joke for the divertisement of his loyal 
subjects. A gentleman conversing in his presence 
on the demerits of the biography of the celebrated 
orator, Sheridan, by the equally distinquished poet 
Thomas Moore, remarked that Moore had murder- 
ed Sheridan. ‘I won’t say,” observed the King, 
“that Mr. Moore has murdered Sheridan, but he 
has certainly attempted his life.” 


Respect ror Masters.—The Emperor Ouen- 
kong thought he owed not only a lively and tender 
gratitude to the masters who had enlightened his 
early youth, but also all the demonstrations of def- 
erence and respect. One day as he was passing by 
the door of one of his tutors, and when he was 
making, agreeably to his custom, a reverent bow, 
one of the persons who accompanied him, appeared 
surprised :—«It is a homage,” said the prince, 
‘‘which I pay to a man who is great by his personal 
merit; and I—JI am not so yet but by the lands 
which I possess : but what do I not owe to the sage 
who taught me the means of elevating myself, and 
of acquiring that true grandeur, found only in vir- 
tue ?” 


The following puzzle is from a lady who assures 
us that four sensible lines of very sweet poetry, may 
be extracted from it by any “ true lovyer”? who may 
take the trouble. 


To true girl like my ri 
If my fore _ kiss do you 
Love be me we will _ part 
Dove the a of be heart 


Catepontan Honors.—The keeper of a paltry 
Scotch alehouse, having on his sign, after his name 
M.D. F. R. S. a physician, who was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, asked him how he presumed to 
affix these letters to his name. ‘ Why sir, (said 
the publican) I have as good a right to them as you. 
have.”-——““ What do you mean, you impudent 
scoundrel?” replied the doctor. ‘I mean, sir, (re- 
turned the other) that I was Drum Major of the 
Royal Scots Fuzileers.” 


I, having asked Castielan, 
bishop of Orleans, whether he was of noble extrac- 
tion: “Sire,” replied he, ‘“ Noah had three sons 
with him in the ark, I cannot say from which of 
them I am descended.” 

Proverss.—From bad air, we take diseases; 
from bad company, vice and imperfections. 

In the morning, think what thou hast to do; and 
at night, ask thyself what thou hast done. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1826. 


Symmes’ THrory.—The last Cincinnati Gazette 
contains the 8th Chapter of a work now printing in that 
office, explanatory of the Vew Theory of Concentric 
Spheres and Polar Openings, as predicated by Capt. 
Symmes.—The writer thinks that the theory of concen- 
tric spheres deserves to rank as one of the most impor- 
tant:—he says, the different appearances of the other 
planets render it probable, and the various concurring 
terrestial facts existing in the arctic regions, render such 
a conclusion, to his mind, almost certain. Many of the 
theories whith have been advanced respecting the earth 
are vague and uncertain, being predicated on deductions 
drawn from certain premises that can never be establish- 
ed with certainty, but not so with the doctrine of con- 
centric spheres; the interior is declared accessable, the 
theory, therefore, may be disproved or established when 
an expedition is fitted out forthe purpose. The celebrat- 
ed Dr. Halley, in 1692, in his attempt to account for the 
changes of the variation of the magnetic needle, supposed 
that there was an interior globe seperated from the ex- 
ternal sphere by a fluid medium; or that there may be 
several internal spheres separated from each other by 
atmospheres, and that the concave arches may in seve- 
ral places shine with a substance similar to that which 
invests the body of the sun, producing heat antl light for 
the accommodation of the internal regions, which he al- 
teges, may be inhabited by animate beings. The appli- 
cation the doctor makes of this structure of the earth, 
is, that the concaye.sides of the spheres are made up of 
magnetic matter, that they revolve about their diurna] 
axis in about twenty-four hours, that the outer sphere 
moves a little faster or alittle slower than the internal 
ball, that the magnetic pole, both of the internal shell 
and the included globe, are distant from the poles of no- 
tation, and that the variation arises from the change of 
the relative distances of the external and interrnl poles 
in consequence of the difference of their revolutions. 


Euler was an advocate of the theory of Halley, tho’ 
he differed from him in the nature of the nucleus; he be- 
lieved it to be a luminous body formed of materials sim- 
ilar to the sun, and adapted to the purpose of illumina, 
ting and warming the interior surface of the crust, which 
he supposed, might be inhabited equally with the exteri- 
or surface. He fancied that this luminous ball had no ro- 
tary motion, and that the outer shell revolved around it. 
Neither of them, however, supposed a polar opening — 
In this, Symmes is swi generis. 


In accounting for Sat- 
urn’s Rings, Kepler, also, supposes our earth may be 
composed of several crusts or shells, one within another, 
and concentric to each other. Ifthis be the case, it is 
possible that the ring of Saturn may bethe fragment or 


remaining ruin of his former exterior shell, the rest of 


which is broken or fallen down upon the body of the 
planet, [Phil. Trans. No. 195.] Maclaurin, on Flux- 
ions, appears to consider a hollow globe as very possible. 


These theories have been, however, pretty generally ex- 
ploded. 


The idea of an inner world appears to us absurd and 
chimerical; the supposition of the existence of another 
world, or country, to the Court of Spain, was equally 
chimerical, yet subsequent events fully substantiated the 
fact —It was the adventurous spirit of Columbus that 
brough: us into existence, and it may be that that same 
advanterous spirit may bring to light another world with- 
in aworld. If it can be shown that Symmes’ theory is 
probable, why not afford him the means of testing its 
correctness? Should the adventurer succeed, it would 
immortalize our nation, and the fame of Symmes and his 
native country would only expire with time. But should 


the expedition fail in the main point, there would still 


be another important object which might be accomplish- 
ed and which could not fail to raise the reputation of our 
country, on the score of discovery, to a footing with the | 
most enterprizing nations of Europe. We mean the ex- 
ploration of the northern part of our own hemisphere. 
In chasing a phantom we might hit a reality—* in search. 
ing for the unknowable,’’ we might discover what has 
been unknown—some rew island- some undiscovered 
sea—some north-west by west passage or inlet—some 
new phenomena of nature—some hitherto unknown in- 
habitants of the polar regions—nay, even the pole itself.” 
Should such an expedition be authorized and fitted out by 
government, if they did not penetrate the interior of our 
sphere, or plant the American standard beneath the 
Great A orthern Bear, they would at least furnish a 
correct map of the Coast of America, from the mouth of 
the Oregon round to fort Churchill. We are now indebt- 
ed to other nations for almost all the knowledge we have 
of the continent of America. A knowledge of the north- 
west coast is interesting to the civilized world at large, 
but to none more so than to the United States. Ross 
and Parry have visited the Arctic regions, under the pat- 
ronage of the British government, and under the protec- 
tion of Russia, Kotzebue and Baron Wrangle, have been 
engaged in similar enterprizes, and although these at- 
tempts have afforded considerable light on the subject, 
yet they are rather calculated to awaken than satisfy cu- 


riosity. 


True we have to make three suppositions (0 account for 
it; yet this is but one more than what is made in working 
the rule of Double Position, which invariably produces 
the true result.”’ 

What peculiar arrangement of particles there is in the 
iron ore called loadstone, which makes ii aitract the nee 
dle the writer does not pretend to define; nor can it be 
accounted for till the science of optics is brought to 
greater perfection—yet he affirms that the variation of the 
needle can be accounted for in no other way, than by al- 
lowing the existence of an inner globe, containing in an 
eminence on its verge, the matter of magnetic attraction. 
The verge of the inner opening being small, the variation 
must form a smaller angle at a distance than close to the 
pole. 

The variation of the compass has been a theme of much 
speculation—various reasons have been assigned for it, 
still the matter rests in impenitrable obscurity, and per- 
haps will forever remain so. In high latitudes, and cold 
seasons the variations are generally towards the continent. 
In low latitudes and warm seasons, it is oftener the re- 
verse; though this seems, in a great measure, to depend 
on the nature of the soil and quantity of mineral contained 
in the adjacent continent. As we approach the poles 
the variation is greater; the needle will in places point 
almost E. and W., while in other parts of the arctic re- 
gion, in the same latitude, but different longitude, as we 


approximate towards the pole, the dip of the needle is in- 
variably increased 


«¢ The prosecution of such an enterprize would be at- 
tended with no very considerable demands on the treasa- 
ry; the employment of one or two of our ships of war, 
now in commission, for the object, would cause little ad- 
ditional expense: But, even admitting that a few thou- 
sands, or even hundreds of thousands would be necessary, 
of what importance is it when weighed against the mag- 
nitude of the object to be accomplished? Could our pub- 
lic vessels be better employed than in surveying our 
North-west coast, and in discovery? Our Naval offi- 
cers would rejoice on seeing opened to their view, a new 
path to fame, independent of the acquisition to their naut- 
ical experience. Many of our brave and skilful naviga- 
tors would be proud of an appointment in such an enter- 
prize; —many naturalists and men of science would cheer- 
fully, at their own expense, if necessary, accompany such 
an expedition. And although we cannot expect such an en- 
terprizé to be accompz.ished to the full extent of Captain 
Symmes’ anticipations and those who believe in his doc- 
trines; yet, as Americans, we cannot but wish, that the 
theory, which has been first advanced by a fellow-citizen, 


should be countenanced by our own government, and 
tested by the citizensof our own country,”’ when in doing | 
so we embrace another interest equally important. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
“Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


—— -- 


VARIATION OF THE CompPars.—A writer in the 
Alexandria Gazette over the signature of ‘* Perkins,”’ 
attempts to account for the variation of the compass, by 
supposing the earth to be a ** hollow concentric sphere,”’ 
containing within itself another globe likewise hollow; 
he supposes this inner globe to have on the verge of its 
polar opening, one or more very high eminences of solid 
loadstone, or some other magnetic substance, and that 
this inner globe turns on its axis, independent of the out- 
er globe. The magnetism on the eminence on the in- 
ner verge, will carry round with it the mariner’s needle 
till it performs the quarter of an evolution, or till the! 
magnetic eminence is farthest E. or W. from us, then it 
will recede, pass the pole, and keep on till it is at the op- 
posite extremity. By this course the needle will point 
twice to the pole, to where it'does once to either of the 
extremities—and for a long course of observations on the 


The Symmsian theory of concentric spheres, appears 
to be turning the old established maxims of science topsy 
turvy, every day brings forth some new system of the 
formation of the earth, and it would not surprise us, if, 
by-and-by we should be told that we inhabit the inner 
sphere of some superior planet, and that our sun, moon, 
and stars, are nothing more than the reflections of light 
from one convex body on another—that, that which we 


side of the shell which covers us—and further, that our 
exterior crust is covered with another, and so on, @d in- 
fixtitum; or tillthe whole vast expanse is filled with a 
huge mass of terrestrial worlds. How long it will be be- 
fore a commercial intercourse is opened with these exte- 
rior and interior neighbors, we must leave to the decis- 
ion of Capt. Symmes and the Government. 


Great Fresuers..-—Almost every paper brings 
accounts of the extraordinary rise of the rivers in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Dates from Nashville, Ten. 
March 10, say, ‘‘ The river has risen to a height seldom 
known before. An immense extent of country on both 
sides is overflowed, and much damage has been done by 
the carrying away of fences, produce, and even houses. 
Nashville 1s converted intoa peninsula, the low grounds, 
both above and below, being innundated. Some of the 
principal avenues to the town, which in ordinary times 
are comfortably passed by foot passengers, are now cov- 
ered with water twenty or thirty feet deep Secure 
upon our elevated rock, we can look down, with sympa- 
thy, but without apprehension, upon our suffering neigh- 
bors, who are driven from their dwellings, and some of 
whom are compelled to witness the very serious injury, if 
not the entire destruction, of much of their property. 
The river has been constantly and rapidly rising for near- 


'| ly three weeks, and has not probably, even yet, attained 


its acme.’”’ 


A Windsor, Vt. paper, of March 27, states that the 
streams in that quarter have swellen te an uncommon 
height. Ali the principal bridges on Quebec River, the 
new bridge, and several others on White River, all the 
bridges, and the grist-mill of Mr. Jeremiah Hubbard, on 
Mill-brook, between that town and Reading, are swept 


away. ‘The Connecticut is unusually high 


gh. The roads 
are rendered almost impassable. We learn from Weath- 


variations of the compass; he finds this to be the case. | 


ersfield, that Capt. John Sherwin lost 80 valuable meri- 
nos—vhich were swept out of his barn-yard by the flood. 


now view as the ‘‘ azure v@&lt of heaven,”’ is but the in- - 


= 
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| 
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The Kennebec has arisen to a height unparallelled for 
more than thirty-five years. Considerable damage has 
been sustained at Gardiner. At Hallowell, the damage 
is immense-—several buildings have been swept away-— 
the lower stories of the stores on the banks of the river, 
have been filled with water and all perishable articles in 
them destroyed. All the vessels on the stocks at that 
place have been swept away, and several schooners driv- 
en from their moorings, jammed in among the ice, and 
will probably be destroyed. We have not, learnt the 
extent of the damage, but it must be immense. The bor- 
ders of that beautiful river are settled at proper intervals, 
with thriving, handsome villages. Ship-building is car- 
ried on to considerable extent, and some attention is giy- 
en to commerce; the loss, therefore must be immense, 
and its effect on business incalculcable. 

The Gardiner Chronicle thus describes a contact be- 
tween a large strong building situated on one of the 
wharves, and on whose existence rested the fate of a 
lage amount of property, and the mountains of ice, 
which formed in battle array for its destruction:—‘*The 


Mexico.—Mexican papers of the 17th ult. state 
that a committee of the Senate had reported two Resolu- 
tions, one, that the Executive should be authorized to 
form, in conjunction with the Republic of Colombia, a 
military expedition to assist the inhabitants of Cuba, to 
achieve their independence ;—the other, that in the case 
of success, care should be taken to establish in the island, 
‘fa national representation upon the basis of the public 
law of the new Republics of America.’’ The executive 
deemed the expedition indispensable and the means ade- 
quate, 


Sronm !—We learn from Washington, says the 
Alexandria Gazette of Saturday last, that that place was 


yesterday visited with one of the moat dreadful storms of 
wind experienced for many years. From various sources, 
we learn, that one of the South windows of that part of 
the Capitol, occupied by the House of Representatives, 
was blown in, and both Flags carried away ; a work- 
shop in the Capitol yard blown down ; also a Methgdist 
Church ; several carriages and a wagon load of hay,were 
turned over ; some houses in the immediate vicinity of 
the Washington bridge, were injured severely, in one of 
which, a child lost its life by the falling of a chimney ; 
part of the railing of the bridge was also blown down. 


sole attention of the hundreds of spectators, who viewed 
with intense interest the approaching shock, was turned 
to this point. It came—the ice leaped twenty feet 
from the surface of the water upon the house--it with- 
stood the shock. Cake upon cake——mass upon mass, 
| pressed upon the rear of the first—still it stood. A 
small schooner, which lay a few rods above, was dash- 
ed against the house, and in a moment was shattered 
into pieces, as easily‘as one would crush an egg shell,— 
logs twenty feet in length, and three feet in diameter, 
reared their whole length and fell upon it—still it stood 
For two minutes the conflict seemed doubtful—in two 
more it was decided. The barrier remained—and the 
great amount of property below was chiefly saved. The 
breathless anxiety of the spectators during this sublime 
scene can be more easily conceived than described; and 


New-Orleans papers, by the New York packets, 
are received in this city to the 10th inst. Business was 
dull andthe prices of many articles very uncertain. Lou- 
siana and Mississippi cotton quoted at 10 to 17 cts. 

Twenty deputy pilots have been taken into custody at 
N. Orleans, having disagreed with their employers and 
offended against the peace and laws ofthe state. They 
were about to put to sea in a well armed and provisioned 
boat, when taken. 

On the 12th inst. a steamboat was towing into the Ba- 
lize the revenue cutter with a prize piratical schr. in co. 
| which she had captured west of the Balize. On dit that 
_ fifteen pirates were taken in her. 


THompson1AN Destr.—Cruisers were sent out 
‘by the U. States Secretary of the Treasury to bring Mr. 


phia. Two of them have been brought in and three others 
are still looked for. Every step which the law will war- 
rant has been taken to secure to the U.S. the amount due 


Thompson’s Ships expected from Canton, into Philadel- | 


Greece.—The correspondent to the Journal des 
Debates under date of Zante, 12th January, states that 
on the 8th, eighteen vessels of the captain Pacha’s fleet, 
were taken, burned and driven ashore near Missolonghi, 
and the rest of the Egyptian fleet had sheltered themselves 
under the castles of Lepante and Patras. The Greek 
fleet was crusing in sight of the enemy’s forces by sea and 
on land, who appeared to be struck with fear. Ibrahim 
Pacha, whose troops have been several times beaten on 
the south side of the Pelleponesus, and at the attack on 
Missolonghi, finds himself in an unfavourable situation. 

The correspondent to the Journal at Corfu, under date 
of 3d January, informs that Ibrahim Pacha, after several! 
unsuccessful attempts to advance from Patras, had been 
ebliged to re-enter that city. In his various engagements 
with the Greeks he sustained considerable loss: near 
Acrata his loss is stated at 2,000 men. The Greek army 


in the Morea is daily increasing ; it is stated at 3,000 men 
but it was hoped it would amount to 10,000 by the last 
of March. The soldiers now evince a disposition to be 
properly disciplined. A third attack on Tripolizza was 
meditated by Colocotroni. All the posts that were occu- 
pied by the Egyptians in the Morea, are now in possess- 
ion of the Greeks. The whole force of Ibrahim, includ- 
ing the fifth expedition from Egypt, is but 16,000 men ; 
of which 2,100 are at Tripolizza, 3,500 in other fortres- 
ses, and 10 or 11,000 disposable, which Jatter number 
has been considerably reduced in contests with the Greeks. 
Rosatol died at Napoli di Romania. 


Rvussia.—The funeral procession, with the corpse 
of the Emperor Alexander, sat out from Toganrock on 
the 7th Jan. Itwas to proceed 50 or 60 versts, about 
40 miles a day, and would reach Moscow on the 12th of 
February, and Petersburg before the 24th of March, on 
which day, the anniversary of his accession to the throne, 
the solemn ceremony of his interment was to take place. 

Acommission has been appointed by the Emperor 
Nicholas, to investigate the facts relative to the late con- 
spiracy, consisting of the Grand Duke Michael, the Min- 


and a sudden shout of joy burst forth when the careering 


mags sheered off trom the contest.’’ 
INTELLIGE Fire at Hartrory.—Four or five buildings, | 
: NCE - owned by Mr. Nathaniel Patten, were destroyed by fire, 
“Be it « Kl k h —e ss | at Hartford, on Saturday evening last: they were occu-| 
pied by the following persons, viz : Mrs. Best, who kept | 
aw of jact| boarding house ; Mr. S. R. Nelson, cabinet maker ; 
Conennss.—The Senate on Tuesday of last |) Mfr. J. Choate, cabinet maker ; Mr. Henry Benton, book | 


| from Mr. T. at the time of his failure. The claims as- 
| serted by the U. & on the property of Mr. T. is contested | 


‘ » those of individuals. 


week, by a vote of $8 to 8, removed the isjanction of | binder ; Mr. Daniel Phelps, umbrella maker ; and Mr. | 


secrecy on all the Executive communications and pro- | 
ceedings relative to the Panama Mission, and ordered | 


William Saunders, tailor. Insurance was effected on the 


i i : || buildings and goods of some of the occupants. Mr. W. 
that six thousand copies of the whole be printed, They | Robbinson, about 3C years of age, by trade a cabinet ma- 
ordered aiso that all documents sent, and communications | | k hielt tn the Geet 
made to the Senate be printed as an appendix, “ disting- |; 


uishing the papers and passages sent to the house and not) 


to the Senate, and those sent to the Senate and not to! 


the House.’? The Senate passed the Military Appropria- 


| 


| 


From Harirax.—At a meeting of the Stock- 


|| holders of the Shubenacadie canal, officers for the first | 


year were chosen, resolutions were passed to thank the. 
tion Bill and returned it to the House.—The House of, 4 ’ ; | 


| 


Representatives, with a view of shortening the session, | 

spent a great part of the day in debating the question of 

now fixing aday when the session shal! close. In the, 

course of this debate, allusion being made to the Bank- | 

rupt Bill, Mr. Webster said that this subject he should. 
most earnestly and perseveringly press on the attention| 
of the House. Ifthe Senate should send down a bill, he| 
should {eel it his duty to make every effort to pass it the 

present session. He thought that the House were not 
now prepared to fix definitely the day of adjournment, 
and moved to postpone the subject to Monday, which 
motion was agreed to.--In the Senate, on Wednesday, a 
resolution proposed for consideration, was transferred 
from the Executive to the Legislative Journal, and order- | 
ed to be printed, which declares that the President of the 
United States does not constitutionally possess the pow- 
er of appointing public ministers but with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, except when vacancies may hap- 
pen in the recess. The bankrupt bill was read the second 
time, and made the special order for Friday next. Inthe 
House a bill was reported to establish ihe rate of damages 
on the non acceptance and non payment of bills of Ex- 
change drawu or endorsed in the United States. 


New Hampsuire Execrion..—The returns 
from 152 of the principal towns in the State, give Mr. 


legislature for their grant of fifteen thousand pounds in| ; 
|| aid of the canal, and to acceptthe grant, to authorize the | tyranny, and learn that Buenos Ayres is now, and has 
'|committee to send for Mr. Hall the engineer, and direct- | 


_ing that subscriptions shall be solicited abroad. The esti- 


mated expense of the canal is 60,000 pounds. 


Canapa.—At arecent entertainment given at 
Quebec to the Countess of Dalhousie, the Tandem Club. 
sported twenty-four teams, which made a very handsome | 
appearance as they passed along in an unbroken line. 


B. H. Monument.—We understand that the 
Bunker Hill Monument is to be built of beautiful granite, 
from a quarry in Quincy. Itis to be conveyed to the 
shore, a distance of thiee miles, on the railway, about to 
be erecied there, and to be transported thence to Charles- 
town, by water. 


Mr. Monror.—On Thursday last, the Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, appointed to exam- 
ine the accounts of Mr. Monroe, late President, made a 
report, awarding him the sum of about $30,000. 


The Panama Gazette of the 11th December, 
mentions the arrival in that place of Dr. Pedro Gual, and 
General Pedro Briceno Mendez, Plenipotentiaries from 
Colombia to the Congress of all the free nations of Amer- 


| | 


ister of War, Gen. Taticheff, the Military Governor of 
St Petersburgh, Gen. Koutousoff, and Aids de Camp 
Generals Benkendorff, Levascheff, and Patapoff. This 
commission was actively engaged in the dischsrge of its 
duties. Ths Emperor Nicholas has provisionally con- 
| firmed in their functions, all Ambassadors, Ministers, 
and Charges d’ Affaires accredited with foreign powers. 


Brazits—Extract of a letter dated Pernambu- 
co, 15th February:—-There is no moving either in town 
‘or country, except you are armed—what a dreadful state 
\of Society! Some time since, the Emperer introduced 
‘into this country several hundred Austrian emigrants, 
bearing the olive branch, which, to the confusion of the 
| natives, in ashort time turned out to bethe musket and 
bayonet. You may clearly perceive the double part 

which the emperor is playing: There is but one opinion 
| relative to this transaction, and that is, that, being allied 
to the House of Austria she has supplied him with troops, 
under the garb of emigrants to improve the soi/, but with 
the richest blood of the natives of Brazil ; nine tenths of 
the population are for a republican government, which I 
pray God may soon exist in this beautiful country. I 
have just been informed, that a revolution has broke out 
at Bahia, in which the natives are victors over foreign 


been, for some time past, under a strong blockade of 12 
vessels of war.—Woah’s Adv. 


‘The first volume of the history of Napoleon, by 


the ‘Great Unknown,”’ was published and circulating 
in London on the 3d of February. 


HYMENEAL. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Stewart Hastings 
to Miss Hannah Turner. 

By Rev. Daniel Sharp, Mr Francis B. Winter, for- 
merly of Bath, Me. to Miss Mary Cockayne. 


OBITUARY. 


In this city, 27th ult. Mr. Reuben Perkins, printer, of 
Gilmanton, N. H. aged 26,--a respectable and worthy 
young mar. 

In New-Milford, Ct. on the 2d ult. Dr. Charles A. 
Randall, aged 27. 

In Portland, Me. Mr. Henry Beety, aged 27. 

In Dorchester, Mr. Nathaniel Clap, 95. 


Morrill a plurality of 3656 votes. 


ica now assembling at Panama. 


In Teviotdale, N. Y. Mrs. Dale, wife of Charles A. 
Dale, Esq. formerly Mrs. Robert Fulton. 
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i - THE WREATH. 


| “ Tho’ thus confin'd, my agile, thoughts may fly 
“Thro’ all the regions of variety.” — Otway. 


The Brakens wi’? Mic. 


Til sing of yon glen o' red heather, 

An’ a dear thing that ca’s it her hame, 
Wha’s a’ made o'love life together, 

Frae the tie ‘o the shoe to the kembe. 
Love beckons in ev'ry sweet motion, 
L Commanding due homage to gi'e; 

But the shrine of my dearest devotion 

~ Is the bend o’ her bonny e’e bree. 


I fleeched and I prayed the dear lassie 
To gang to the brakens wi’ me, 
But though neither lordly nor saucy, 
Her answer was, * Laith will I be. 
. Ah, is it nae cruel to press me 
‘To that which wad breed my heart wae, 
An’ try to entice a poor lassie 
The gate she’s ofer ready to gae. 


[neither hae father nor mither, 
Good council or caution to gie, 
And prudence has whispered me never 
To gang to the brakens wi’ thee. 
I neither hae tocher nor mailing, 


bat ac boaet--T am free: 
Bat a‘wad be tint without failing 
Among the green brakens wi’ thee. 


* Dear lassie, how can you upbraid ine, 
And try your ain love to beguile, 

For ye are the richest young lady, 
That ever gaed o’er the kirk-stile. 

: - Your smile that is blither than ony, 

The bend o’er your sunny e’e bree, 

And the love-blinks aneath it sae bonny, 
| Are five hunder thousand to me.”’ 


‘There's joy in the blithe blooming feature, 
When love lurks in every young line; 
There's joy in the beauties of nature, 


’ There’s joy in the dance and the wine; 

But there’s a deligi.t will ne’er perish 
’Mong pleasures so fleeting and vain, 

And that is to love and to cherish 

| The fond little heart that’s our ain. 


The tempest had ceased, and our ship was secured 


When sleep o’er my senses her soft mantle threw, 


1 dreamed that our cottage latch slowly I raised, 
And beheld each dear object of former delight; 


: A father—whose limmed eyes with tenderness gazed, 
And the tears of my mother were swect to my sight. 


A sister—whose lips on my cold cheek impressed, 
Implored me no longer on ocean to roam; 


The boatswain’s shrill whistle here piped us aloft, 


Air—Driving the Steers, 


The Sea-Bov’s Dream. 


For the roar of the whirlwind in sighs died away; 
In their hammocks the toil-wearied crew were all moored, 
Save the watch that looked out for the dawning of day, 


3 In the visions of midmght hope lured me to roam; 
Over seas, shores,and mountains, transported I flew, 
Till my heart wandered back to the scenes of my home. 


But my heart beat tumultuous when clasp’d to one breast, 
Whose heart throbbed responsive to welcome me home. 


Then I strayed through the bowers, where my footsteps so oft 
Had roved when my hopes and existence were young, 


Yet I thought ‘twas the lark from the wild wood that sung. 
But the visions that cheated my fancy were fled, 

I awoke, still to gaze on the billows wide foam; 
And Isighed, as I looked from the mast's giddy head, 

For the peaceful retreat of my own mountain home 


Maid of the dark deceptive eye! 

I take my last farewelli--- 

I swear by yon blue cloudless sky, 
And all its starry pageantry! 

To break each fondly treasured tie 
In memory's cell. 


For the Mirror, 


Far---far from thee, and home, I go 
To seek a happier lot, 
To chase those gloomy seals of woe, 
To bid the tide of pleasure flow, 
And live,---as | were wont to do--- 
In some sweet spot. 


Oh! I have lov'd---but it is past, 
I will not now complains 


For manly pride is flowing fast--- 
I heave one sigh---it is the last--- 
And thus from off my mind I cast - 
Thy galling chain! 

March, 1826. 


MARCUS. || 
Pericles and Aspasta, 
This was the ruler of the land, 
When Athens was the land of fame; 
This was the light that led the band, 1 
When each was like a living flame: 


‘The centre of earth's noblest ring, 
Of more than men, the more than king! 


——— 


Yet, not by fetter, nor by spear, 
His sovereignty was held or won; 
Feared—but alone as freemen fear; 


|| Hardwick Mount Zion wed 


| Leicester wed 


Loved—but as freemen love alone: 
He waved the sceptre o'er his kind, 


By nature's first great tithe—~mind! 


Resistless words were on his tongue; 
Then eloquence first flashed below! 
Full arm’d to life the portent sprung. 
Minerva, from the thunderer’s brow; 
And his the sole, the sacred hand, 
That shook her egis o’er the land! 


And thron’d immortal, by bis side, 

A woman sits, with eye sublime— 
Aspasia, all his spirit’s bride; 

But if their solemn love were crime, 
Pity the beauty and the sage: 
Their crime was in their darken’d Age. 


He perished---but his wreath was won--- 
He perished on his height of fame! 
Then sank the cloud on Athens’ sun; 
Yet still he conquered in his name. 
Fill’d with his soul, she could not die, 
Her conquest was posterity! 


On Bearing Miss Stephens’ Sing. 
From a London paper. 
She sings so soft, so sweet, so soothing still, 
That to the tone ten thousand thoughis there thrill; 
Elysian ecstacies enchant each ear; 
Pleasure’s pure pinions poise prince, peasant, peer: 
Husbing high hymns, Heaven hears her harmony; 
Earth’s envy ends: enthralled each ear, each eye; 
Numbers need ninefold nerve, nor nearly name 
Soul stirring Stephens skill! sure seraphs sing the same. 
Spoken extempore to a lady,on being asked ‘what the world was like.’ 
The world is a prison in ev'ry respect, 
Whose walls are the heavens in common; 
The gaoler is sin, and the prisoner's men, 


Yarnouth Casco tues 
| #Viceasset Lincoln thurs 


And the fetters are nothing but--- WOMEN. 


Regular Communications. 


FULL MOON THIS MONTH, SATURDAY, 22. 


tf fhe Regular meetings of the following Lodges, unless ether 
wise designated, are on the evenings (specified) preceding ful! moon. 


BOSTON LODGES. 


St. Andrew’s Chapter Ist wed 
St. Paul’s Chapter 3c tues 
Grand Lodge, 2d wed in Dec 
Massachusetts last Mareh,June and Sept 
Mount Lebanon last mon Encampment 2d wed 
Grand Chapter 2/ tues in Dee Councilof Royal Masters last tu 

June &Sepr 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dorchester Union tues Quincy Rural mon 
Malden Mount Hermon wed Lenox Union Star wed 
Lynn Mount Carmel mon Ipswich Unity tues 
Salem Wssex ist tues Warren Leominster Aurora mon 

Chapter 3d thurs West Granville Mt. Pleasant wed iS 
Beverly Liberty mon Brookfield Meridian tues 
Marblehead Pnilanthropie wed Great Barr!ngtonCincmnatus wed 
Danvers Jordan wed West Stockbridge Wisdom tues 
Roxbury Washington thurs Templeton Harris thurs , 
Dedham Consteilation thurs New Marlberough Rising Sun tu 
Stoughten XK sing Star thurs Cummington Orion thurs 

Mt. Zion Chapter mon Northbereugh Fredonia fui 


St John’s Isttues 
St. Andrew's 2d thurs 
Columbian Ist thursday 


|Concerd Corinthian mon Springfield Hampden wed 


Bridgewater Fellowship moi Southwick Friendly Society mon 
Marlborough thurs suc Brimfield Humanity tues every 
Hingham Old Colony fri other month 

Needham Meridian thurs Brookfield Meridian “‘ues every 
Medfiled Cassia turs Chartestown King Solomon 2d tu 


| Randolph Norfolk Unionwed Cambridge Amicable 3d mon 


Chelmsford Pentucket tri Briguten Bethesda 2d tues 
Ashby Social thurs Medway Montgomery 24 wed 
Andover St. Matthew's wed Falmouth Marimeist wed 
Haverhill Merrimack thurs Nantucket Union 1st mon 
Lexington Hiram thurs Urbanity 3d mon 
Middlebury Social Harmony tues Union Council M.4thmon 
in Dec March June Sept 
Rising Sun Chapter 2¢ mon 
Chariton Fayette last wed in 
Jan. Ap. Aug. and Cet 


New Salem Goiden Rule mon 
Amherst Pacific wed 
Belchertown mon 
Pittsfield Mystic thurs St. John’s thurs sue 
Northampton Jerusalem tues Duxbury CornerStone mon suc 
Greenwich King Hiran’s Chapter Taunton Adonram Chapter tues 
tues succeeding 
Worcester Morning Star tues King David wed 
Gloucester Tyrian Ist tues 
Groton St Paul’s mon Sutton Olive Branch 3¢ mon 
St Johns Chapter Is‘ tuesin Greenfield Frankl Chapter Ist 
Dee Feb Ap. June Oct 


wed 
|| Newburyport St. Peter’s mon New-Be.'ford Star in the East 3d 


St. Mar’: tues monday 
'rbridge Solomon's Temple thu Waltham Monitor mon 
Wooburn Freedom thurs 


MAINE. 


Hatlowell Jerusalem Chapter 
thurs Kennebec Lodge wed 

Gardiner Hermon tues 

Winthrop Temple mon 

Belfast Beltast mon 


Alna wed 

Union thurs 
Yarren St. Georges tues 
Camden Amity tues Augusta Bethlehem tues 

China Ceutral wed Calais St. Croix mon 

Saco Saco wed Surry Lygonia wed 

Kennebunk York mon Eastport Eastern Ist mon 
Bridgeton Oriental mon Lubec Washington Ist wed 
New Glo wester Cumberland mon Yeortiand AncientLandmerk 1st 
Peoris Oxford thurs wed Portland 2d wid 
Miljurn Somersetmon Brunswick United 34 tues 
Bangor Rising V rive tues Bath Solar ist thurs 

Thomaston Ovient mon 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Lebanon Franklin mon Haripton Rockingham tues 
ymaerst Benevolent mon Bath Meridian Sun wed 

Concord Blazing Star tues Hanover Trinity Encampment 
Charlestown Faithful wed last wedin Feb Apr. June, 
New London King Solomon's wed Aug. Oct. and Dec. St. Ane 
Washington Mt. Vernon mon drew’s Chapter 4th wed in 
Plymouth Olive Braneh tues Jan. Mar. May, July, Sept* 
Sanhbornion mon and Nov. Council of Mas- 
Rochester Humane men ters,on the same days as the 
Canaan Mt. Moriah tues Chapter 

Plainfield wed Portsmouth St. John*s 1st wed 
New Ipswieh Bethel tues Pythagoras. 2d tues 


Dover Strafford wed Claremont Hiram 1st wed 
Bradford St. Peter‘s tues 


ilstead St. Paul's tues 
Merideth Mount Lebanon wed 


CONNECTICUT. 
Stonnington Asylum tues Suffield Apolo tues 
Haddam « E.Haddam Columbian East Hartford Orient thurs 


alternately thuis Canaan Mer dian Chapter tues 
Preston St. Jame‘s thurs Sharon Hamiiton we 


N. Stonnington Widow's Son wed Winsted St. Andrews wed 
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